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THROUGH THE NARUTA WHIRLPOOL. 


I was at Kobé, in Japan; and because it was 
Easter, and I could manage to get away for three 
consecutive days—because, also, the weather was 
as warm as an English midsummer day, and that 
I have a lurking idiosyncrasy for sea-trips in 
spite of mal de mer at the least rolling of the 
water—I decided to accept S——’s invitation to | 
take a trip with him in his launch, the Lapwiny, | 
down the Inland Sea, The Lapwing is a tiny ' 


bour, with a circular range of hills, forming a 
natural basin large enough to hold a fleet. 
Letting our anchor down, we had dinner ; after 
which we held a council of war as to the advisa- 
bility of proceeding to Nomashima that night. 
The sky was overcast, the moon, which had just 
risen, striving vainly to pierce the sullen clouds ; 
and outside could be heard the dull roar of the 
Pacific. We decided to venture, however, and 
were soon making for the exit. The tall cliffs 
narrowed as we approached the exit, and there 


little boat thirty-six feet in length; but she! was light enough to see a massive wall of masonry 
steams seven knots, and has a comfortable little! on the left of the passage. Just before reaching 
cabin in which four can sleep without disturbing | the narrowest part, a giant shadow rose omin- 
each other. Dimensions as a rule are super-| ously up, and an immense junk bore stealthily 
fluous; but in the present instance, considering | and noiselessly down upon us like a spectre, with- 
the nature of the trip to be taken, they are of out alight showing, her huge bulk making our 
interest. ‘ | tiny craft look exceedingly diminutive, and caus- 
There are two entrances to the Inland Sea from ing an involuntary shudder at her proximity. 
Kobé—one by way of the Akashi Strait, the This is no uncommon occurrence in Chinese and 
route taken by the mail-steamers, and the other Japanese waters, and forms one of the great 
through the Naruta Passage, or Whirlpool. We | dangers of night navigation. 
selected the whirlpool, partly because we wished The sea was smooth, except for a long swell 
to visit, for journalistic purposes, the charming | which hardly raised the water, but which broke 
where it was rumoured that two thousand fisher- | shore, making a white stretch of foam visible in 
folk were starving in consequence of a bad season, | the blackness. As we neared our destination for 
and chiefly for the excitement attendant on the | the night the sky cleared, and the moonlight 
adventure. showed us into the little harbour, which was 
We left Kobé about one o'clock on Good- protected by » stone breakwater. Morning broke 
Friday, and made for Avadji. The weather was! sullenlv, zain falling heavily, and a nasty fog 
delightfully warm, and the water as idle as a! shrowding the shores of Awaji. It looked as if 
painted ocean. We reached Sumoto about six | we were in for a blow, and that would mean a 
o'clock. A strong pier or breakwater protects | few days’ stay. So, after making inquiries ashore, 
the little town from the easterly gales. It lies at | and failing to elicit any information as to cases 
the back of an inlet some three hundred yards| of starvation, we once more got under way. 
in length, and is sheltered behind a broad beach,| As we crossed, we could feel the long heave 
which lies higher than the town itself. The hills | of the Pacific swell, which inshore was foaming 
ut every spot available for vegetation has been | of Shiwo-saki, the wild nature of this part o 
seized ig We had not time to land, but made | the Awaji coast was rendered more impressive by 
our way to Yura. After an hour’s steaming, a} the gloomy weather. A curious feature was the 
break in the land just before reaching the nd. ae which villages were perched half-way up 
land jutting on to the Kii channel disclosed the | cliffs apparently inaccessible from the beach, and 
entrance to Yura, a pretty little land-locked har- | only approachable by a winding and difficult path 
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from inland. Passing the point, we came into 
full view of the bare-beaten shores of Hama-no- 
hama. The sandhills, piled up for a long dis- 
tance back from high-water mark, showed too 
visibly with what tremendous force the waves 
can break there when urged on by a south- 
westerly gale. It was certainly a nasty place to 
be caught in a breeze, and many were the furtive 
glances we cast at the leaden sky while assuring 
each other it would clear soon. 


At length we came in sight of Fukura, a | 


delightful place, situated on the mouth of a river, 


you feel like rushing to something unknown, 
ery few people venture to take this channel, 
and wisely ; but from being intimately acquainted 
with the tides, rocks, and locality generally, I 
often took it with perfect confidence, in ordinary 
weather. In fact, after getting within the influ- 
ence of the rush of the water, you are carried 
through in safety nolens volens. When deer- 
shooting once on the Sikok side, and passing 
close to the rocky point which formed the 
boundary of the pass on that side, we were not 
a little surprised to see one of our men-of-war 


the shores of the estuary evincing great fertility, | approaching from the Inland Sea; but after 
and the town itself almost hidden behind an| watching her through in safety, we thought 
island covered with pines and maples. But now | nothing more of her nor of her bold captain, 
the clouds broke to the eastward, letting in a! until, meeting him a month afterwards, I tound 
burst of sunshine over the islands of Oge-shima! he had hardly recovered from the effects of 
and Shimada, and clearly defining the rocky | passing the Naruta. 


peninsula which jutted from the shore in a 


“Why did you take the channel?” I asked 


narrow rugged line into the notorious Naruta | him. 
pane. Swarms of fishing-boats crowded the | 
ay, odd 


narrow boats of great length, and so But you will never catch me there again. 


slight in the beam that a person could hardly 
sit down in them comfortably even in the middle. 


“Because it was recommended on the chart. 
As I 
neared it, I could see nothing but rocks, breakers, 
and foam ; wished myself out of it, and put the 


How they stand the Pacific roll isa marvel. The helm hard down; but although the ship was 
occupants were fishing in the strangest fashion. | going twelve knots through the water, she would 


They had lines overboard, and were pulling them 
up and down with a regular see-saw motion, the 
lifting being about two to two and a half feet. 
Now came the question as to whether we should 
try the Naruta Passage. We had set out with 
that object in view; but we did not know how 
the current was setting, for or against us; and 
when the chart was produced, the observations 
upon it caused that indefinable sensation which, 
if not fear, is nearly allied. To understand the 
nature of the passage, it should be mentioned 
that it gives the only entrance to the tide from 
the Pacific. The passage is not more than 
three hundred yards wide, and is divided into 
channels by three reefs. Just at these reefs the 
water is shallow, but immediately beyond, shelves 
to fifty or sixty fathoms; hence the water out- 
side is often higher than inside; and it pours 
down like a cataract, forming the whirlpool 
which in bad weather is so remarkable a sight. 
The Admiralty chart of 1876, published under 
the superintendence of Captain Evans, R.N., has 
the iiowng observations: ‘The tide sweeps 
through the Naruta Passage in a NW. and sk. 
direction with great velocity, and the roar of 
its breakers can be heard for several miles. 
About an hour before and after change of tide 
it runs from seven to eight knots an hour; but 
during the strength of the stream it much ex- 
ceeds this. At springs there is scarcely any 
slack-water ; but at neaps there is about a quarter 
of an hour. The passage should not be used 
except in case of necessity, when it must only be 
taken in the first and second hours before and 
after change of stream. In bad weather it should 
not be attempted, as it then breaks across, and 
the channel becomes difficult to distinguish.’ 
Even more fear-inspiring are the remarks by 
Captain H. C. St John, R.N., in his work en- 
titled Wild Coasts of Nipon, published at Edin- 
burgh in 1880. He says: ‘The Naruta, or 
“Whirlpool,” between the island of Avadji and 
Sikok, is very narrow; through here the ebb 
and flood tide literally falls eight feet in two 


not answer the helm a bit. In another moment 
I was through, and being whirled about among 
the eddies in the most horrible manner.” 

“Well,” I said, “I rather expect you never 
went so fast in a ship before ?” 

“ Never,” he replied. “Why, I must have been 
going at least twenty-five knots.” 

‘ Another man, the captain of one of the Ameri- 
can mail steamers I knew well, took his ship 
once through the Naruta, and but once. He 
hardly liked to speak of it; his rudder-chains 
were carried away when approaching, and the 
steamer passed the narrows in the most erratic 
manner, whirling and twisting about entirely at 
the mercy of the waters, which waters, as I said 
before, took you through safely enough if you 
allowed them. After my friend’s little adven- 
ture, I had the recommendation removed from 
the charts.’ 

If such were the experiences of large vessels, 
how could we hope to fare in so small a boat as 
ours! Needless to say we approached it anxiously, 
though the love of danger for its own sake was 
sufficient to make us attempt it. Gradually we 
left the fishing-boats behind, and more and more 
distinct became the crashing of the breakers over 
the jagged rocks which divided the channel into 
three distinct parts. All vegetation had left the 
shore, which simply consisted of blocks of granite. 
Three groups of rocks divided the channel, the 
narrowest entrance being on our side, and this 
was the one S decided to take. An encour- 
agement to us was the sight of a huge junk, 
which, hugging the opposite shore, was also mak- 
ing for the passage. There was not a breath of 
wind ; but the monster hull was gliding swiftly 
and noiselessly through the water, as if impelled 
by some magic power. More swiftly, and more 
swiftly still she drew away from us, and going 
wr for the central channel, rushed through 
with the speed of an ocean liner, She was going 
very smoothly until a few yards past the reefs, 
when suddenly her prow dipped, tilting her stern 
in the air. Then she veered as if she would turn 


within her own length, and all the time she was 


4 hundred yards. In passing through in a ship 
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shaking, rocking, and quivering, as if from the 
shock of a powerful explosive. Three seconds 
later she again headed straight, and in less than 
a minute was careering through the broken 
waters safely, at a speed her sails would never 
enable her to attain in the freshest of gales. 

In the meantime we had steamed steadily up, 
and the captain, urging the engine-driver to keep 
up the highest possible pressure of steam, steered 
for the current, The treacherous ocean-river was 
as smooth as a polished mirror, yet we could 
gradually feel our pace accelerating until we were 
going much faster than ever the Lapwing had 
sped before. Nearer we drew to the grim rocks 
standing up on our left like a huge wall, and on 
our right in a perspective ridge tapering to a 
point. Over the central reefs the water foamed 
and hissed, and for the first time we caught sight 
of a seething mass of broken water beyond. But 
it was too late to return. Gently, with scarcely 
a tremor, we reached the line of rocks, and then 
suddenly experienced the sensation of falling, 
akin to that which one has in descending in an 
elevator for the first time. The prow dipped, 
but not quite to the water’s edge ; the little craft 
shook and trembled like an aspen leaf, swerving 
and swaying at the mercy of the current, and 
then dashed into the midst of the bubbling, 


book o quotas) since last I h4 t parent! delt o 
writs to you. It w achieve no desirble end to 
relate to you in det! my wanderss and adventures, 
my gains (insignifict) and my losses (considerle), 
my brt-wingd hope and my dull-ey? despair. 
T fact, howevr, tht my prest address f corre- 
spondee is Mrs Ackland Snow, Tobacconist, Nel- 
son Street, New North Road, N.,—wh, as you 
may be aware, is contigus to ‘ Merrie Islingtn,’— 
must speak to you w an eloquce all its own. 
Aftt these diverse experices (in t main adverse) 
I am again a miserble denizen o our modern 
Babylon. Moreovt in t humble dwells wre I 
am at prest domicild IT am detain’ as a kind o 
person! pledge f a debt o two-twelve-six. I 
am permitt’ to go out only to call f lett or 
to post them, and tht under t vigilt surveillce o 
my landlady’s son, a sharp London boy who 
‘has no little handkerchf’—you know t quotn, I 
expect noths as t result o this communic®, as 
I deserve nothg ;—yet if we all h4 our deserts—? 
Ih t unshak" convic™, howevr, tht there still 
resides in y® bosom some filial regard tords him 
who, tho’ unworthy o t name, cannot but sub- 
scribe himsf—yr father, JoHN Raynor. 


Two or three things were obviously remarkable 
about this letter: it was written on a half-sheet 


broken, hissing water ; but still irresistibly carried | of paper, which was of as poor quality as that 
forward, she struggled through, and again an- of the envelope; it contained contractions in 
swering her helm, we got outside the foree of the spelling which suggested that the writer either 
stream, while the junk had forged ahead about had, or had had, experience of some walk in 


three miles. The actual passage, from the time 
of entering the current to getting through—a 
distance of nearly a mile—occupied only three 
minutes. 

Once through, we breathed freely, and our 
cheeks resumed their natural hue. We had a 
couple of days’ steaming between tiny green 
islands interlaced with winding channels, and 
entering romantic little harbours and penetrating 
inlets running for miles parallel with the shore, 
and such as are only to be found in Japan. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 
CHAPTER V.—ISABEL’S LETTER. 


IsaBEt first considered again the envelope of her 
letter. It had been, as her uncle Suffield said, 
redirected twice. It had first gone to the Ladies’ 
College where she taught; thence it had been 
sent to her lodgings; whence it had been for- 
warded to her at her uncle’s. The significance 
of these directions and the poverty of the paper 
on which they were written having been duly 
pondered, she opened the letter itself. She had 
seen the handwriting only twice in her life before, 
and yet it ought to have been familiar to her 
eyes, for it was her father’s. The following is 
the curious epistle which Isabel read, and which 
the acute reader will find full of suggestion : 


My D® CHILD,—you w! wonder exceedsly 
tht you shd hear again fr yt poor, unfortte father, 
Th wander ¢ round earth ovr (tho’, as a teacher 
© youth, you are aware tht t earth is not a 
perfect sphere, but flatten’ at t ends o t axis like 
an orange) ‘fr China to Peru’ (vide any standrd 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


| journalism; and it expressed sentiments and 
, made statements which very plainly implied that 
| John Raynor was a somewhat shady and shifty 
person. 

Isabel stood by her dressing-table in the light 
,of the window, and looked meditatively forth 
,into the sun-lit garden while she mechanically 
, folded and folded again the flimsy pgp in her 
, hand till it was of the appearance of a pipelight. 
| This was the third letter she had received from 
_ her father, and all three were in the same strain. 
|The first came to her four years before, when 
she was first appointed teacher in the Ladies’ 
College, and she had replied to it with money, 
and the request that her father would let her 
see him. 1at, however, he refused to do; but 
he begged for more money to go to America and 
to take up a ‘literary appointment’ which had 
been offered him: and that was his second letter. 
She had answered it as he had desired, with con- 
siderable difficulty, and had heard no more until 
now. The four years which had passed since her 
father had gone to America had widened con- 
siderably not only her knowledge of books, but 
her understanding also of men and women, so 
that this third letter appealed as to a different 
person, and provoked doubts and apprehensions 
altogether new. The father who thus wrote to 
her she had not seen since she was five years old, 
when her mother had died and her aunt had 
taken charge of her. She had, therefore, but a 
dim recollection of him—a dull child would pro- 
bably have had no recollection at all—but such 
recollection as she had, which had been wakened 
and clarified by the sight of her uncle, was 
bewildered by the letter. Her father, as she now 
recalled him, was much taller than her uncle— 
but that, she admitted to herself, might be only 


in the view of a child, to whom all grown-up 
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ople seem tall—but in other ways he was like 

er uncle; he was reticent and serious, and 
seemed severe. He was therefore scarcely the 
person—it now occurred to her—to write such 
an epistle as that she now held between her 
fingers, or as those she had received four years 
before. Could it be, she asked herself suddenly, 
that she had been imposed upon by this person, 
whom she had believed to be her father because 
he had so represented himself, and because he 
had recalled certain family matters which she 
had thought only her father could know? She 
might, she considered, have her doubt set at rest 
by showing the letter to either of her uncles and 
saying, ‘Tell me if this be my father’s hand or 
no!’ but then she remembered that her uncle 
George had remarked, when he handed her the 
letter, that he ought to know ‘the fist’—as if he 
dimly recognised it—and she shrank from making 
known even to her uncles her father’s condition, 
if this person who had written as her father were 
her father indeed. 

She still hoped he was. For when her father 
—or this person who was not her father—had 
first written to her, she had had a waking dream 
of the kind that was sure to invade a good and 
generous girl. She had gathered vaguely and at 
intervals, during her schooltime when she spent 
her holidays at her uncle’s, that her father, if 
he was not dead, was leading a life of so disrepu- 
table a sort that his existence must be ignored. 
She had not ventured to ask either her aunt or 
her uncle what his offences were ; but her aunt 
was so severe and even unjust to her on occasion, 
that she concluded her father’s fault must be 
neither unforgivable nor irremediable. When, 
therefore, he put himself in communication with 
her, her heart leaped forth to help and save him. 
Her impulse was not so much that of a daughter 
as that of a motlier. 

Men are slow to recognise—and slower to 
believe—that the earliest and the most potent 
affection of a good girl of strong character is 
maternal. She first expends it upon her dolls, 
and her younger brothers and sisters—when she 
has them—and then she lavishes it upon her 
lover, who is somewhat bewildered by this divine 
mixture of feeling for himself, until he is hus- 
band and father, when the new feeling in his 
own breast teaches him to understand hers. Isa- 
bel’s circumstances had dammed up the flow of 
this kind of affection. She had been too clever 
in her girlhood and too much occupied with books 
and duties to be seriously concerned about dolls, 
and neither her cousins nor her fellow-pupils at 
school had needed her attentions. It was there- 
fore with all the more overwhelming volume that 
this maternal feeling rushed towards her father 
when he made himself known. He had pushed 
it back again by his refusal to see her and by his 
flight to America; but again it was seeking vent, 
now that he was returned and was within reach 
—if it was indeed he who had written to her. 
She passionately hoped that it might be he. 

As she considered and hoped, she resolved 
what she would do ; for Nature and training had 
conspired to make her a person of quick decision. 
She would send some money at once, with a 

romise to send more in a few days—when, that 
1s, she would be in London, and could observe 
and discover for herself the person who would 


call for it. She would stop him and speak to 
him. If he were not her father, then all would 
be at an end; but if he were, then—oh, then !— 
with what passionate joy would she take him to 
her heart to tend and comfort him, to strengthen 
and restore him. It never occurred to her to 
doubt whether her father, if found, would be 
worth such wealth of love. For her feeling was 
of the serene quality of divine mercy, which 
regards no sinner as beyond hope of redemp- 
tion. 

A tap sounded at her door, and a voice— 
Euphemia’s—said : ‘Bell dear, will you be long? 
Mother wants us to go into town, 

There at once presented was Isabel’s desired 
opportunity. ‘I'll put my things on and be 
down in a moment, answered she. 

When she descended—with her purse and her 
letter in her pocket—she found that her aunt and 
her cousin had gone into the regions of the 
kitchen. Thither she followed them, and came 
upon both at the back door of the mansion. Her 
aunt was there a person to behold and consider. 
The front of her stately figure was arrayed in 
a large linen apron with a bib, and she was 
superintending the unloading of a baker’s van 
piled with buns for the children’s Whitsuntide 
‘treat’ in the park that day. She had torn open 
one of the buns, to judge if they were well baked 
and white within, and to ascertain that they 
were not too meagrely supplied with currants. 
She stood eating a morsel and holding the frag- 
ments in her hand, while she counted with the 
baker the fourteen to the dozen which he threw 
into great baskets waiting to receive them. And 
Isabel, as she beheld and considered, wondered 
for the first time whether the prosperity of the 
house of Suffield was mainly due to the husband 
or to the wife. 

That duty accomplished, her aunt turned to 
her with a keen but not unkindly look—a look, 
indeed, which seemed to say: ‘There’s some- 
thing wrong; I wish we two understood each 
other better.’ What she actually did say was: 
‘You're not looking quite yourself, Bell. No bad 
news, I hope ?” 

‘No, aunt,’ answered Isabel. ‘It’s nothing 
to speak of. It’s only a letter that has been for- 
warded to me from London,’ 

‘Of course,’ said her aunt, somewhat dryly, 
with the clear significance of ‘I knew that. "Bat 
she added: ‘I only hoped you had nothing to 
really worry you. I don’t want to pry into your 
private concerns.’ 

‘I have no private concerns of any consequence, 
aunt,’ she said with a blush. 

‘Well,’ said her aunt, dismissing the matter, 
‘I want you and Phemy to go into town—the 
horses are being put into the landau—and order 
these things’—producing a list from her pocket 
—‘at our drapers’, Wigmore & Kendal. You 
will see the kind of things they have in stock. 
You know what I like; and if you see they 
haven’t got the proper things, tell them to get 
them somewhere else, or to get them made. 
When all the order is ready, tell them the things 
are to be sent to that address a week hence— 
Rutland Gate, London, W.’ 

‘Oh, mother!’ exclaimed Euphemia, clasping 
her hands in ecstasy, ‘are we really going to 
London, then, for the season ?’ 
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‘Yes, my dear,’ said her mother, looking on} was Frederick Smith, the famous chief of The 
her with indulgent eye, ‘we are going to London. | Lancashire Gazette. He was an admirable example 
Your father has taken the house and most of | of the kind of person ticketed by Carlyle as 
the furniture over from the Earl of Padiham.’ ‘Able Editor, and he was addressing no casual 
‘What!’ exclaimed Euphemia. ‘The Earl of | caller, for no suclr common mortal would be 
Padiham that lives out here on the moors ?” admitted to his presence. Before him paced 
‘To be sure, my dear,’ said her mother with | irregularly to and fro, making occasional pauses 
a laugh, ‘You don’t suppose the peerage can | for speech, a tall, spare, and broad-shouldered 
contain two Earls of Padiham.’ young man, excited and flushed. 
‘What! Isn’t it big enough to hold two,| ‘I think, sir) said the young man, when they 
mother ?? had been talking thus for some time, ‘that if 
‘Don’t be a goose,’ said Mrs Suffield with a/|a critic must not express his honest convictions, 
touch of severity ; for she suspected her daughter | you might as well get a reporter to do his 
was inclined to jibe, and she caught a twinkle | work,’ 
of amusement passing from her niece’s eye.| ‘You are a young man, Mr Ainsworth,’ said 
‘Now make haste, both of you. The carriage is the able editor, ‘and I say this for your good: 
waiting, I’ve no doubt.’ ‘it is part of the intolerance of youth to be 
‘But, asked her daughter, ‘aren’t you going | always wishing to utter its “honest convictions,” 
to tell me all about our going to London ?’ ‘and it is part of the regret of maturer years to 
‘Tell you all about it! There’s time enough | know that the “honest convictions” of youth 
| for that before we go. One thing at a time.— have been only impatient prejudices. That you 
Be off now and do your business.’ They were | will discover before you are as old as I am, and 
) hurrying away when she called after them: ‘You | I certainly must ask you in the meantime to tone 
_ might call at the office of the Gazette on your down the severity of your dramatic notices,’ 
; way back, both of you, and bring Mr Ainsworth| ‘If I cannot say, sir,” said Ainsworth, ‘what I 
1 along: he is usually there, I think, just before | honestly think and feel about a performance, I 
, lunch-time, and he’s capital at amusing children | had rather not do the theatres at all.’ 
1 —almost as good as yourself, Bell.’ ‘Very well, Mr Ainsworth, said the editor ; 
l Isabel accepted the suggestion with silence. | ‘that is a point for yourself alone to decide, 
y She understood completely the intention of her though I would advise you not to be rash. I 
. aunt. She had perceived before to-day that her like your work; in other respects it suits me 
e aunt was ever ready to bring Alan Ainsworth and | completely, and I should be sorry to lose it. 
e herself together—a readiness which, while partly | Think it over, 
v due doubtless to the liking her aunt had for the | And the able editor took his right hand from 
d young journalist, was much more due (Isabel |} behind him, and held it out for Ainsworth to 
d believed) to the fact that Mrs Suffield had a|shake. Ainsworth grasped it, dropped it, and 
e loftier ambition for her son than he had for | went. a 
ad himself. For an apparently impetuous man, Ainsworth 
CHAPTER VL—ALAN AINSWORTH, descended the stairs soberly and slowly. On the 
0 next landing he encountered a fellow-member of 
- The editorial sanctum of a leading provincial | the staff of the Gazette, a dapper young gentleman, 
e- newspaper of these days is almost as unapproach- | who was reputed the most slashing and redoubt- 
+h able “ the vulgar as that of the Times itself. It | able political writer in the Palatinate. Ainsworth 
3: may be set in quite as imposing a building, and | nodded to him, and was about to -~ on, when 
id may be the centre of almost as great a spider's | the ma ped young man stopped and spoke. 
web of political ‘influence,’ ‘special’ correspond- | ‘Capital notice that of yours this morning,’ said 
ng ence, of news ‘agency’ as the journal that boasts | he, ‘of the theatre last night. Splendid bit of 
yr the largest circulation in the world: that may | criticism—straight and clear,’ 
be taken for granted without further insistence.| ‘I’m glad you like it, said Ainsworth. 
ly, The terra-cotta palace inhabited by The Lanca-| ‘Yes; I was glad to see it. The play and the 
ut shire Gazette is reckoned an ornament of one of yd have been too much cockered up by the 
to the finest and busiest streets of the city which | London papers, and it’s an agreeable change to 
ur claims to be the heart and soul of the County find a critic in the provinces giving them a 
Palatine ; and the editor’s room is the finest, | slating—How does the chief like it?’ he asked 
ce, though not the largest, of all the rooms in that | with a thin, sly smile. 
palace. ‘The chief,’ answered Ainsworth, with reserve, 
er, While Isabel and her cousin were busy with | ‘cannot be said to be in love with it’ 
the their shopping, about that mid-day hour when| ‘I thought not. Never mind. Bye-bye.’ 
ler the growing young men in the office became} And the two went their several ways—Ains- 
ket wistfully interested in the impassive face of the | worth down into the street, and the dapper young 
rou office clock, a somewhat stoutish and florid gentle- | gentleman up into the chietf’s presence. 
ck. man stood on the hearthrug of the editorial room When Ainsworth had left the building, he 
1ey in the attitude which none but its master would | stood a moment in hesitation, and then turned 
get have ventured to adopt. His hands were behind | down a side-street as a man resolved upon a 
de. him, and his coat-tails were parted, though the | certain course. He entered the restaurant where 
ngs grate was empty, and he stood squarely and | it was his habit to lunch ; but, since it was not 
o— solidly, bearing a little on his toes as he measured | quite his time for luncheon, and since he felt 
out his utterances, and marking the emphasis of | no pressing demand of hunger—his blood was 
ing his words with that slight motion of the head} too much determined to his head for that—he 
to which is all the reserved and weighty English- | merely stood at the bar to eat a hurried biscuit 
man permits himself by way of gesture. This|and drink a glass of soda-and-milk. It was too 
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early for any of his fellow-journalists and ac- 
uaintances to be about, and of that he was glad ; 
or he knew that he must look rather glum and 
reoccupied, and that if his friends saw him so, 
be would be beset with worrying questions or 
gibes. His modest biscuit being consumed, he 
sallied forth and returned into the main street. 

He felt the absolute necessity of doing some- 
thing: his intense excitement was as the rapid 

neration of steam, impelling him to locomotion. 

e must go somewhere ; he must walk—walk— 
to revolve and grind away the grave annoyance 
and anxiety that troubled him. Where should 
he go? The town would not do: the pavements 
were crowded, and the thought of dodging and 
jostling other foot-passengers was painful to him. 

Vhile he thus considered, he saw a shining open 
carriage and pair draw up at the kerb a little 
way ahead of him. He hada keen eye, and he 
recognised at once the occupants of the carriage— 
a regal-looking dark beauty and a fairy-like fair 
one, both young, and both arrayed in light, 
summer raiment. They were the daughter and 
the niece of the excellent Suffield. The tall and 
stately lady—the niece—descended from the 
carriage, while the men hurrying by on the pave- 
ment cast over their shoulders admiring glances, 
which Ainsworth resented on her behalf, She 
stepped into a post-office, over against which the 
carriage had stopped, and Ainsworth turned away, 
that he might not be recognised by the other 
lady, and jumped upon a passing omnibus. 

The encounter avoided, he began to think he 
was a fool for his pains. Why had he shunned 
a meeting with these ladies, the one of whom he 
admired as the best read, the most intelligent, 
and the most beautiful woman he had ever 
known? Why, except that the trouble which 
was worrying him drew him away from contact 
and from speech with friend or acquaintance. 
The sight of them, however, made him think of 
his good friend Suffield, and the thought of him 
suggested a walk in the varied and extensive 
Holdsworth Park. He had a problem and a 
corollary to solve, and he resolved on a solitary 
walk to solve them. The omnibus on which he 
was riding passed the necessary railway station ; 
so there he descended from the knife-board, and 
entered and took a ticket for Holdsworth. 

(Z'o be continued.) 


ABOUT PILCHARDS. 


Tue day was perfect ; autumn once again asserted 
her pre-eminence —— seasons, and appeared 
—despite a chill north-easter—the one period 
wherein it is supremely ible to live. I had 
crossed the ferry near tele Bar to the 
Towans, a tract of sandhills overgrown with a 
turf that keeps perennially short and velvet-like, 
and with the reedy, gray-green spire-grasses, 
Presently the sandhills gave place to ruder cliffs, 
and I struggled through a hazel thicket that 
covers the slope. For a space I turned aside to 
look at the wishing-well, where pins without 
number bore witness to the frequency with which 
the waters had been interrogated injthe summer. 
Finally, I was upon the open waste again, and 
found the ‘huers’ (shouters) watching for pil- 
chards at the white house on Carrickgladden. 
The boats had been a week in pay, and through- 


| 


out that period had taken up their allotted 
positions daily along the cliff. The season for 
the coming of the fish was now fully arrived ; 
and on the previous day there had been nought 
but pilchards taken by the drift-boats that went 
out after mackerel and herring. The shoals abide 
but a short time within the limits of the bay, 
and if they be not swiftly encircled within the 
seine, they pass out westwards—sweeping from 
the north-east around the bay—and are lost to 
the fishermen of St.Ives. The huers, therefore, 
scanned the wide bay with unflagging attention ; 
though there was one that found time to discuss 
with a roaming stranger the mysterious ways of 
God with man, even while he watched for the 
appearance of that ‘shade upon the waters’ which 
would be the sign of a bank of fish. The wind 
was unfavourable; it made a turmoil of sand and 
rotted shale in the shallow water along the shore, 
and brought to these western shores a part of 
the red hematite which—coming from the tin 
mines—perpetually incarnadines a great tract of 
water along the farther cliffs. These things 
would render it all the more difficult for the 
huers to detect the pilchards—should they come - 
—by their colour on the water; and, havin 
in memory the evil chances of recent years, 
only pitied them, and the seiners who awaited 
their signals, as people unfortunate in expecting 
overmuch. 

But in the afternoon, when there was scarce 
half an hour to dark, there came a sudden cry 


of ‘Héva!’ (Found) from the white house. In- 


stantly the seiners were on the move, rowing 
their hardest in obedience to the signals of the 
huers. Each of these held in either hand a couple 
of iron rings of about a foot in diameter, set 
crosswise upon a short handle and covered with 
cloth, so that they formed white balls, easily 
visible from sea against the background of heather 
and sad-coloured grass. In the old days, furze- 
bushes were used for this purpose; and still, 
though the white balls are universal, you hear 
them speak of the ‘bushes’ of the huers. The 
code of signals is sufficiently simple: to send the 
boats east, for example, both bushes are held 
downwards at arm’s length on the left (or ag 
side ; then raised at arm’s length above the hea 

on the right. A single bush held in the right 
hand and swung round in the fashion of a wheel 
means ‘Let out the line ;’ and, finally, to hold 
both at arm’s length in front, swing them down- 
wards and around over the head to the initial 
position, then raise a foot or so and bring them 
emphatically down through the same distance, 
is to give the exciting order, ‘Shoot the seine’ 
The seineboat and the accompanying towboat 
have parted company; the line of corks begins 
to appear on the surface as the net is hurriedly 
shot. The huers are still waving their bushes— 
for the fish are invisible except from this height, 
and it is they who steer the boat—and shout- 
ing through huge speaking-trumpets instructions 
which one must be a fisherman to interpret. At 
last the order is given to close the seine, and the 
towboat comes up with the stop-net. While this 
is being let out and fastened, the men in the two 
boats are shouting and vigorously splashing their 
oars, intent upon driving the fish into the curve 
of the seine and away from its unsecured mouth. 
Meanwhile, the huers take breath, surveying the 
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operations below. ‘Now bloucers!’ says one to 
the other; and immediately there goes forth 
from the two speaking-trumpets a great cry of 
‘Bloucers! Bloucers !’? which promptly summons 
the cobbler from his lapstone, the labourer from 
the fields, the very baker from his shop, to take 

art on shore in the securing of what the seiners 

ave captured. The seine was shot unusually late 
on this occasion—had but the fish come earlier 
there would have been two or three other seines 
shot—and though the boat came in as soon as 
the net had been closed, it was dark when the 
warp reached the shore. This is a great rope, 
which is taken in hand by the bloucers and 
hauled up the 4 beach, over the loose dry 
sand, until it can be attached to one or other 
of the numerous windlasses which you may find 
about the coast. The one used was situated in 
a small plateau upon the face of the cliff, some 
forty yards above the beach. Hither came all 
the men of the neighbourhood, footing it deli- 
cately in the darkness over a narrow ledge sodden 
with the drainage of the hills, and here and 
there broken by a recent fall of the land. The 
oldsters sat together under the cliff at the back 
of the ledge, talking philosophy. So long has ill- 
luck dogged them that their first effort was to 
put aside all natural hopes. ‘1 don’t take no 
account of it,’ said one. ‘Nor me,’ said another. 
A third was lighting a pipe; his face showed 
a Newlyn picture, without the brushmarks and 
the inevitable lividness. ‘I’m got to that pitch,’ 
he said, when he had secured a light, ‘I don’t 
put nothin’ on it.” But somehow, though they 
never ignored their duty of hoping nothing, one 
learned a good deal as to the benefits which 
might accrue to them if the seine should tuck 
well upon the morrow. In a little time the 
second warp was landed to be connected with a 
second windlass; and by this means the great 
seine was slowly drawn inwards to such a posi- 
tion that even at high-tide it would still touch 
the bottom and afford no way of escape to the 
imprisoned fish, The men worked bravely and 
with abundant cheerfulness; but at the end of 
the evening one remembered chiefly this fact— 
that they were altogether prepared to find the 
seine near empty when the time came for ‘tuck- 
ing,” and had a dozen reasons for the cata- 
strophe if upon the morrow it should be found 
to have happened. 

All night the seiners watched by the net, a fire 
burning with cheerful radiance beneath the 
awning. The morning showed a sea so enveloped 
in fog that Godrevy lighthouse—a white tower 
on an island at the bay’s eastern extremity—was 
scarce visible across the water from St Ives ; and 
it was close upon eight o’clock before the cry of 
‘Heva!’ was heard again. Meanwhile, the tuckers 
had long been at work upon the first capture. 
Great black pilchard boats, long past other ser- 
vice, were dragged down by teams of four horses 
from their accustomed resting-place and towed 
out to the seine. A smaller net—the ‘tuck-net’ 
—was let down inside the seine and closed; then 
it was drawn to the surface. The fish showed 
presently as a boiling mass of silver ; or perhaps 
they were more like molten tin when they have 
plunged into it the sodden log whose muvisture, 
escaping, is to drive all impurities to the surface- 


—: of the metal. The tuckers stood in their 
black barges, dipping the fish out by the basket- 
ful, and tipping them into the bottom of the 
boat. Each boat contains when full somewhere 
over thirty hoysheads—say one hundred thou- 
sand fish—and yet in a very few minutes the 
mass of madly-moving silver had risen to the 
knees of the men, who stood away from the side 
and levelled it with the edge of an empty basket, 
while their companions in labour flung more and 
more into the boat. Over the tuck-net there was 
a continual flashing of silver scales cast up, for 
the fish were well-nigh solid in the net. Now 
and again a stray fish, not yet within the tuck- 
net, came slowly towards the surface, too bewil- 
dered to be any longer susceptible of fear. The 
water, when the sun shone upon it, showed a 
clear green spangled with innumerable scales ; 
and at the line of corks which showed the limits 
of the seine you could see, looking down into the 
waters, thousands of pilchards lying dead in the 
folds of the net, like ingots of silver. There was 
endless shouting both of comradeship and criti- 
cism, and above all, the noise of these innumer- 
able fish, struggling in heaps, and in the tuck-net 
at the surface. Never a boat went by but had 
a hundred or two dying in its bows; and all 
around the central group of boats were men of 
enterprise who fished with long-handled nets for 
such fish as had died in the close quarters of the 
seine. 

Meanwhile the huers had twice again raised 
their cry of ‘Heva, and so there were now three 
great seines in the water before St Ives, in 
addition to that which was being tucked to the 
east, by Carrickgladden; Mounting to the hills 
above the water, one saw how it is that the 
presence of pilchards in the bay is detected by 
the huers; for the fish had packed together in 
the deeper part of the seine, and showed ‘a 
reddish black, like a sunken reef. At intervals 
they appeared to be seized with a sudden con- 
sciousness of their predicament, and the water 
boiled at the surface visibly. On the previous 
day, and even this very morning, when there 
was light, it had been difficult for the unpractised 
eye to detect a sign before the net was closed ; 
and, indeed, the desultory talk of the bystanders 
was largely of historic occasions whereon a seine 
which had been shot in water deemed by the 
majority quite innocent of fish, turned out—to 
the glory of the huer who had seen the shoal—to 
be magnificently plenished. 

It was good, too, to look back through a glass 
at the tucking of the first seine. The fog had 
changed to a beautiful azure mist ; the sun shone 
brightly on a pale smooth sea, whose waves were 
little more than lines of shadow, Seen against 
the level light, the boats and figures of the men 
were of a velvety blackness ; but the fish, as they 
struggled in the tuck-net or poured from the 
baskets into the boats, shone with an exquisite 
soft silveriness. And there the men laboured 
until the turn of the tide, when ten great boats, 
laden to the gunwale, were towed into the har- 
bour, the further tucking of the seine being left 
until low water on some future day. 

Remains to describe the scene in the harbour, 
whither the barges were towed, that the fish might 
be conveyed to the cellars and salted. The boats 


scum. The up-flung scales and water stood for the 


were moored, and the carts backed into the water, 
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where the horses stood most patiently—though 
with a certain look of dejection—while the fish 
were shovelled out. The ‘jowsters’—men who 
retail the fresh fish throughout the neighbouring 
country—were buying their stock : his own par- 
ticular business the one thing in all the world to 
each. As quickly as possible they are off and 
away again, and in an hour or two every street 
in every town for miles will be resounding with 
wild cries of ‘Fresh Pilchar’, Pilchar’, Pilchar’ !’ 
while the women will gather bareheaded at the 
tail of the carts to buy the fish at five, six, 


seven, or eight a penny; every town a little 
later will be exceedingly fragrant with the odour | 


of ‘scrowlers’—-which is to say, fried pilchards. 
In the water and upon the gray sands a host 
of children wandered among their elders, the 
most of them having each separate finger thrust 
through the gills of a pilchard. All the tide- 
mark, also, was strewn with the fish, often near 
already, by reason of many trampling feet, to a 
condition of naked skeleton ; and a great dogfish, 
caught and killed yestreen by one of the drift- 
boats, showed his white belly, rolling with the 
come and go of small waves: the only impassive 
thing in all the scene. All the old men of the 
town were on the sands, uttering conjectures as 


to the probable number of hogsheads to be taken , town, until, at the en 


out of the seines, and enlarging upon the utter 
worthlessness of the most magnificent captures 
as prices are in these days. The reason of this 
falling-off is simple: there is no market, practi- 
cally, for fresh pilchards; they all go to the 
cellars, and thence to the Italian markets. Now, 
in the old time the Italians had to content them- 
selves with Cornish pilchards, or be without fish 
of any sort; to-day, there is unlimited compe- 
tition, and even the St Ives man realises that he 
will not choose ‘fairmaids’ who can eat his fill 
of Newfoundland cod. Also, it is said, the 
Catholic religion loses its hold upon the people 
in those parts, and they scruple not to taste flesh 
on Fridays. It is a pity: eaten fresh, the fish 
is delicious ; and there are those that can stomach 
it when it has been salted. But in neither con- 
dition does it find a sale at remunerative 
prices, though it is possible that, with a railway 
company resolved to foster, not to hamper and 
destroy the fishing, St Ives might grow rich by 
providing cheap fish for the poor of great cities. 
The children, however, are bound to profit, and 
it is by no means the sons and daughters of the 
poor alone who descend to ‘cabing,’ as they 
name the practice of stealing fish from the boats 
or from the carts that convey it to the cellars. 
One man, manifestly of a temper not too well 
controlled, was followed at each journey by a 
score of urchins, Whenever his back was turned 
for a moment, one of the youngsters would dart 
forward and with one sweep of his hand send a 
score of pilchards flying out of the cart. His 
companions shouted exultantly as they scrambled 
for a share of the spoil; and the man, divided 
betwixt the care of his horse and of his load, 
raved impotently at them, or struck out at some 
daring girl, who laughed back at him most im- 
pudently as she shook the hair from over her 
eyes. But his strength was spent upon the air, 
and the fish still came by hundreds out of his 
cart. Finally, he must mount a steep and narrow 
lane betwixt two inns of immemorial fame, that 


now are annually compelled to find (before the 
magistrates) excuses for existence. The way was 
but roughly paven ; the fish came by dozens and 
half-dozens over the tail of the cart, and the 
children followed tumultuous, cabing now without 
fear of the driver’s lash. When the ascent was 
made and the driver was at liberty to descend, 
they were already on their way to the beach 
again, looking for some new chance of plunder. 
There the labour of unloading ceases not, and 
already they are preparing for fresh ventures, if 
the fish come again. The thing has in it, surely, 
the stuff of a picture worth painting, and for 
decorative quality alone surpasses that frieze of 
camels whereof so much has been said. Down 
the gray granite quay, against the bluest of skies, 
march five-and-thirty tall and resolute fishermen 
in yellow oilers aud great sea-boots. Each walks 
some three or four yards behind his leader ; they 
bear upon their shoulders a great brown seine, 
which hangs in regular festoons between them. 
They are taking it from the cellar to their boat, 
Night comes; the bay is filled with lights ; 
and presently the drift-boats come back—their 
nets all empty—and their owners mingle with 
the rest. And thus by night and day life takes 
its course with infinite in the little 
of a week, nineteen hun- 
dred hogsheads of fish have been landed, and the 
seines are taken up. And indeed it is good to 
have shared this life, though merely as a spec- 
tator. For though the capitalist has possessed 


_ himself of the chief profits of this harvest, as of 


all others, the event is still for the good of all. 
For every hogshead of fish which has been taken, 
the bloucers will divide the sum of two shillings 
and tenpence between them; and the seiners and 
tuckers are paid good wages. There is no dweller 
in the neighbourhood that does not somehow 
share in the harvest of the sea; and for twenty 
miles you will hardly find a cottage which has not 
its store of pilchards, purchased at any price from 
a shilling a hundred, and now put by in salt for 
winter use. And, to conclude, these fishermen 
are of Nature’s gentlefolk, and to have moved 
among them fora space is to have learned a 
lesson : of courtesy certainly, and perhaps also 
of patience. H. D. Lowry. 


ISABEL DYSART#* 
CHAPTER IV, 


Wuat a strange interruption of the tranquil 
composure of the little retired country-house 
would that have been which might have occurred 
at Wallyford when Isabel walked into it all 
flaming and throbbing from this encounter, if the 
atmosphere and the still walls had taken notice 
of any such things! But they do not, happily 
for the human creatures who breathe in and 
inhabit them. The quiet house, and Jenny in 
the kitchen occupied with her scones, and Mrs 
Dysart in the drawing-room, who was just turning 
the heel of her stocking and absorbed in that 
operation, received Isabel quite unconsciously, 
without any disturbance in their calm, as if she 
had come from the prayer-meeting at Inveresk 
Kirk. It is true that after she had counted her 
stitches and got that momentous corner right to 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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go on with, Mrs Dysart looked up and cried : | 
‘Bless me, Isabel! what a colour you have gotten,’ 
pushing up her spectacles to see the better. | 

‘Yes, mother,’ said Isabel ; ‘I have run almost 
all the way from Uncle John’s.’ 

‘There seems a great charm about Uncle | 
John’s,’ said her mother ; ‘it seems to me you are | 
always there.’ 

‘They look out for me passing, and stand at the | 
window and cry on me,’ said Isabel; ‘but there , 
was a reason to-day ; for here’s a paper they’ve | 
sent you, mother, with all the news of that—that 
terrible thing in Edinburgh.’ Isabel held out 
the paper, turning her head from the light, that | 
the commentary of her agitated face might not , 
be seen, | 

‘Bless me!’ cried Mrs Dysart, putting down 
her stocking. ‘But it’ll be yesterday’s paper: 
this is not one of the days for the Courant.’ | 

‘It’s a special edition, said Isabel under her | 
breath ; “a ‘Bless me!’ said Mrs Dysart again. | 
‘It’s not a small matter they ‘ll print the Courant , 
for out of its usual. It’ll be something great that | 
has happened.’ She paused a moment to add: | 
‘Set John Dysart up with his paper every day! 
The Scotsman is good enough for me.’ 

Isabel stood for a moment behind, watching her 
mother draw the nearest candle to her and spread 
out the paper. The small but clear light shone 
on Mrs Dysart’s eager face, lit up with keen 
curiosity, and on her white cap and the white 
kerchief at her throat, and the little thrill in her 
head and her whole person, of that desire to know 
which is so strong in the rural quiet. Isabel 
thought, half indignantly, that her mother would 
read all that had happened in the papers, but 
would not, could not, read what had passed in 
her, Isabel, standing close to her chair, And 
yet how much more important was the last to 
both of them! She stole away in the dark once 
more to her own room to take off her ‘things,’ and 
to bathe her face after that habit she had, which 
Mrs Dysart thought so foolish, coming in from 
the cold air. She had forgotten all about that 
spot on her cheek that had so burned and stung 
the evening before. The greater incident had 
obliterated the less. But she did not venture to 
pause in the darkness to think. The current was 
running too strongly in her veins. She stopped 
for a moment at the window and looked up at, 
that star which seemed to know all about her, 
staring so earnestly as if its steady little ray went | 
straight into her heart. She went back to the, 
drawing-room immediately, subduing herself as_ 
well as she could, anxious to hear, yet with a 
feeling that she knew far, far more than could 
ever be in any paper. Her mother looked up | 
quickly at the sound of the opening door. | 

‘Here is terrible news indeed,’ she said with | 
an awe-stricken face. Then quickly changing her | 
tone: ‘Isabel, will you never get over that silly 
trick with the cold water? Your face is just 
burning like the kitchen fire,’ 

‘T’ll try and mind another time,’ said the girl, | 
with unusual humility ; for indeed it was a great 
relief to hear so simple a reason for the blaze of | 
excitement on her cheeks. ‘But what is the 
terrible news? They were all speaking of it, all 
together, and I was not attending. I cannot bear 
to hear about murders and such things.’ 

‘But this is worse than murder,’ said Mrs 


named the Assistant might have told me. 


Was implicated. 


iy 


Dysart solemnly. _ ‘Oh, Isabel, my heart misgave 
me! The very way he turned it off when I 
But 
then I never knew what Professor it was that 
Oh, Isabel, my bonnie woman ! 
I hope, 1 hope you'll not take it to heart. They 
say the Assistant was most to blame; and who 
do you think the Assistant was? Lord bless us! 
what things there are in this world that nobody 
would guess ; but Bell, my dear, he’s not worthy, 
he’s not worthy! Who do you think the 
Assistant was 

Isabel raised her head and looked her mother 
in the face. She had never in her life looked so 
bonnie, Mrs Dysart thought. Her eyes were 
shining like two stars, but there was anger and 
- atience, not wonder or despair, in their 

ook. 

‘I know very well,’ she said almost fiercely, 
‘who Dr Stokes’ Assistant was.’ 

Fd bonnie woman !’ was all Mrs Dysart could 
reply. 

i* of course,’ cried Isabel, ‘they will put it 
all on him. But why was he to be wiser than 
his master? If he was the Assistant, he was not 
the great, great man. They’ll break the Doctor’s 
windows, but they’ll be wanting the Assistant's 
life. It is just the way of the world.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, cried Mrs Dysart, ‘how does a 
lassie like you know the way of the world? You 
must not speak like that, as if you were full of 
experience.’ She added after a moment: ‘ Would 
you not like to hear what the paper says? 

‘Icare nothing about the re cried Isabel. 
‘I know more than the paper. Mother, I’ve seen 
Willie Torrence. He’s away to London—with a 
great opening and everything before him. And 
he says he’ll be “Sir William” before all’s done. 
And he wants me to go too.’ 

‘The Lord forbid! The Lord forbid! Oh, 
not that, not that, Isabel ; not a man like that!’ 
cried Mrs Dysart, flinging up her arms in appeal 
to earth and heaven. 

Isabel made no reply, She cared nothing now 
for the burning in her face, for the trembling of 
her hands, or that she had betrayed herself, and 
the tremendous ordeal she had just come through. 
The encounter with such great passions and 
unknown forces penetrated the girl’s slight frame, 
so that every nerve and every thought was 
affected. What her mother thought of was that 
her child loved this man, and was going to fling 


-her fresh and innocent life into the turbid flood 


of his; or perhaps meant to do that for sheer 
pity and the passion of self-sacrifice, which is 
ike a fever in young veins. 

‘Isabel!’ she said, ‘O God forgive me, you’ll 
think I was always against him; but it’s not 
that now. Isabel! my darling, 1’ll not say a 
word. But promise me you will take time to 
think. You’ll do nothing in a moment, nothing 
rash to bind you for your life. Think how 
oung you are, and what a long, long time you 
have before you—to repent in, if you take a 
wrong step just in a rush of feeling—now !? 

‘Will you let me see, mother,’ said Isabel in 
a constrained voice, ‘what the paper says ?’ 

But she could scarcely read the printed words, 
She knew—oh, much more, how much more! 


And she did not know what to say, how to 
answer her mother, who thought perhaps better 
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of her than she deserved ; who thought that she 
was going to stand by him in his trouble, to be 
his defender and his consoler, and take that pro- 
verbial traditionary part of the woman, rallying 
to the man at his worst, helping him to carry 
through! Oh, but Isabel was not that woman ! 
and she was ashamed by her mother’s instinctive 
certainty that she was. It would have been a 
finer, a far finer part, she believed, to play ; the 
instincts of the girl would almost have van- 
quished her better sense had her excitement and 
agitation not been so great. She might have 
made that sacrifice in the rush, not of love, but 
of the quick sense that it was expected of her, 
had she not been so shaken by the encounter 
in the dark with that bold spirit, undismayed 
and unrepentant, like some great magnetic 
machine clearing, over everything that lay before 
it, its own blind determined way. 

In the morning early, before the usual time 
of visitors, some one came to the front door of 
Wallyford, the door that was never used. Both 
mother and daughter were still so full of excite- 
ment, that the sound of the knocker went through 
them both as if it had been a summons of death. 
Mrs Dysart said afterwards that she thought 
nothing less than that it must be the ‘pollis’- 
officers come there to look for him; they would 
not have found him at his mother’s, and they 
would hear that he was often at Wallyford, and 
this would be them. What Isabel thought has 
never been disclosed; but she grew very pale, 
and stood stricken dumb in the middle of the 
room which she had been crossing to her seat 
in the window. ‘Who will that be? God bless 
us! who will that be?’ said Mrs Dysart. But 
Isabel never spoke a word. It was too much 
for her. She put her hand to her throat, as 
if she could not get her breath. 

Both the ladies felt that instantaneous relief 
which perhaps is the most potential sensation 
of ease and comfort in existence, when the door 
opened and Mr Murray came in. Mrs Dysart 
gave a little laugh to herself in the sense of 
recovered life and satisfaction. ‘Come away, 
Mr Murray,’ she said. ‘You gave us a fright 
with your knock at the big door. Most folk that 
know us well come round by the back door— 
Jenny’s way, as we call it. I am just as glad 
to see you as the flowers in May.’ 

‘Because I am nothing worse than James 
Murray,’ he said. 

‘Oh, worse! Mr Murray, you’re just joking— 
there could be nobody better,’ said Mrs Dysart. 
‘Take a seat and tell us all your news. It’s a 
long time since we have seen you here.’ 

This was not true, indeed, since he had been 
there the previous day ; but in the trouble of 
her mind in Dysart was not quite sure what 
she said. 

‘I am a bearer of tidings now,’ he said with 
a little heightening of his colour. He was ver 
fair, and had a transparent complexion which 
rose and fell like a girl’s. ‘I would not have 
come so early but that I have news. I went in 
to Edinburgh last night, thinking I might per- 
haps be of use ; and I thought you would be glad 
to hear.’ 

‘I’m sure it is very kind of you, and done with 
a most excellent intention,’ said Mrs Dysart 
with dignity ; ‘but there is no news from Edin- 


burgh, I think, that is of that importance to 
Isabel and me.’ 

‘No?’ he said doubtfully, looking from one to 
another, with a sudden sensation of being stopped 
short. 

‘There are none of our family settled there,’ 
said Mrs Dysart. ‘I have a daughter married 
in Glasgow, and one in the Highlands, and 
one” 

‘Mother, said Isabel, ‘will you let the minister 
speak?’ She was sitting very upright, with two 
red spots upon her cheeks, and her eyes fixed 
on that messenger of fate. 

‘Oh, speak by all means,’ cried Mrs Dysart 
with a faint laugh. ‘Isabel is always set on the 
news—whatever it is,’ she added nervously. 

Mr Murray snatched a glance at Isabel, sitting 
with her hands clasped tightly and those two 
red spots upon her cheeks. He said to himself 
bitterly : ‘She can feel like that for him, while 
I’ And then he began his tale. 

‘There was something very like a riot in 
Edinburgh last night: there has not been so 
much excitement, they say, for many a year. 
Dr Stokes did not venture to budge from his 
house. If he had been seen, he would have been 
torn in pieces, I believe. The populace is a 
terrible ding It’s like a wild beast licking its 
bloody paws.’ 

He was silent a little after this metaphor, 
half because of his own excitement, half to 
witness its effect on his hearers. They rewarded 
him by that long-drawn breath and shiver of 
attention which an orator loves. 

‘There was one that they were harder upon 
still. And that was—the Assistant, Mrs Dysart. 
When somebody suggested his name, there was 
a roar—like savage beasts. The Doctor himself 
might have been suffered; but him, the other 
one, they would have rended limb from limb. 
I was in great terror for—for Torrence, Mrs 
Dysart. One of our own parish, and—and—and 
—a man with like passions’—Mr Murray choked 
a little, and then went on—‘a man in many 
things more fortunate and—gifted than any of 
us—a man that—— I thought it would a a 
good thing to be there, and perhaps be able 
to do something for him, or lend a helping 
hand,’ 

‘Eh, Mr Murray!’ said Mrs Dysart with a 


‘You will perhaps think I am making too 
much of it—but it was a serious moment, a very 
serious moment. I stayed till it was quite late, 
and a shower came on, and the people dispersed. 
Every night that passes is sumething gained 
in a kind of natural tumult like that. At last, 
by God’s providence, I met ‘Torrence, Mrs 
Dysart : ar what a thing that it was me, and 
not some person with an ill meaning that had 
just to cry his name and get up a crowd in 
a moment. It was very wet in Edinburgh last 
night. I made him take my big cloak that 
I had on my shoulder, and wrap it well round 
his chin and his mouth, And I walked with 
him myself to Leith, and saw him safe in the 
London smack. He has a great deal of courage. 
He would have faced them all, if I had not 
held him to his resolution. I saw him safe in 
the London smack, and stayed till she sailed 
at five in the morning with a good wind, and the 
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dawn just beginning to break.—And I thought, 
he said after a pause, with a break of excitement 
in his voice, ‘that you and Miss Isabel, being old 
friends, would like to know he was quite safe— 
and in good spirits, considering all.’ 

Mrs Dysart was crying quietly, overcome by 
sympathetic emotion, derived rather from the 
minister’s strained voice and flushed cheek than 
from anxiety or grief. ‘Eh,’ she cried, only half 
articulate—‘a friend—that sticketh closer than 
a brother.’ 

He lifted up his hand quickly. ‘1’m not that 
kind of friend—I’m not that kind of friend. 
That’s true of One that is the Friend of us all. 
It was because I thought that to hear of him safe 
might be—a relief to your minds.’ 

And then there was a moment of intense silence 
in the room. It was broken by Isabel saying 
steadily: ‘He will never come to Edinburgh 
more !’ 

‘Oh,’ cried the generous minister, ‘do not say 
that either! It will blow over. When passion’s 
worn out, reason comes in. There are no doubt 
many circumstances—that we haven’t heard, And 
things will be explained. And if you come to 
that, Miss Isabel,’ he added with a faint smile, 
‘there are other skies than Edinburgh, and other 
places—if none so fair. And if a man has—them 
_ are faithful to him—to hold by him through 

Isabel rose quickly to her feet. ‘There will be 
one that will be faithful to him, and that will be 
his mother,’ she said. ‘I hope you went first to 
her before you came to my mother and me? 

*I—I don’t know that I thought of her, the 
minister stammered, like a guilty man. 

‘And you came to us that were strangers to 
him! Oh yes, we know Willie Torrence well, 
since we were bairns together. But uo more than 
that. And her that is his mother—his mother! 
Did you think what that means? You did wrong 
in that.’ 

‘Isabel, Isabel! Aud how much more wrong 
are you, to be ungrateful for the minister’s great 
kindness—all done to relieve our minds.—Oh, 
you are not to take any notice of what an 
impatient lassie says! I am truly grateful to you, 
Mr Murray,’ Mrs Dysart cried, ‘and so will she 
be when she comes to herself.’ 

‘Miss Isabel is very right,’ said the young 
minister. ‘I am well reproved—I see I took a 
great deal upon myself in thinking—while it’s 
true the mother’s the first person, and no doubt 
about what must be in her mind.’ 

‘The mother is just an auld fool,’ Mrs Dysart 
said, drying her eyes. 

‘That was too much my opinion,’ said Mr 
Murray, going meekly away. 

There was not a word said between them as 
Mrs Dysart, not Isabel, saw him to the front door, 
and solemnly closed it upon him when he was 
gone. He went away shamefaced to the mother, 
whom he had not thought of, with his news ; and 
she returned almost abashed to the ungrateful 
girl who had not appreciated his kindness. She 
found that ungrateful girl sobbing upon the 
shoulder of the old sofa with her face hidden 
upon it. . 

‘Oh, I’m glad he’s away,’ Isabel cried—‘* I’m 
i he’s safe away! And he’ll get the grand 

ouse and the carriage that he promised me, and 


he'll be Sir William before he dies. But it’s not 
ine that is the faithful woman to stand by him. 
Oh, you may scorn at me, or you may scold at me, 
mother! I’m not good enough for that : but I’m 
too good for Willie Torrence. And that is all 
that 1 have to say” 

It was a great surprise, and perhaps a little 
shock, and yet an unspeakable relief to Isabel’s 
mother. She would have almost liked her 
daughter to be that faithful woman—though that 
she should have becn Torrence’s wife would have 
filled her with despair. 

The excitement blew over, the tumult ceased, 
the Professor resumed his classes. How far the 
—- of the populace were true or false, who 
could tell? Some people thought young Torrence 
had been made the scapegoat, and that if there 
was blame, it was the master first who ought to 
have borne the blame. And I believe he did bear 
it in a life-long prejudice and sentiment of popular 
dislike, if in no other way. As for Torrence, 
nothing of the kind could subdue him. He shook 
off the prejudice as he did the guilt, if there was 
any, from the buoyant shoulders of a man born 
to rise in the world. How far he regretted 
Isabel Dysart I am unable to say. But he was 
‘Sir William’ before he died. 

And all Musselburgh was glad in a neighbourly 
way when it was known, not very long after, that 
Mrs Dysart’s last daughter was to settle so near 
her as at the Manse. One in Glasgow, and one 
in the Highlands, and one 

‘But Isabel, the Lord be thanked, said Uncle 
John and Aunt Mary, ‘just a mile or two away.’ 

THE END. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


A Fe.iow of the Zoological Society has recently 
called attention to the fact that the African 
elephant is inevitably destined to become extinct 
if ivory traders are not stopped in their work 
of wholesale destruction of the animal, He 
points out that this destruction is in reality 
needless, for the tusks, for possession of which the 
animal is killed, being solid, can be cut off with 
a proper saw without pain to their owner. He 
further says: ‘It seems to me that the ivory 
traders would gain time, save labour, and avoid 
the criminal folly of exterminating their source 
of revenue, if they could be induced to resort 
to this more humane method of obtaining ivory, 
instead of to the unnecessary and brutal butchery 
of vast herds of valuable, inoffensive, and tract- 
able animals, which takes place year by year.’ 
The capture of the animal and the removal of its 
tusks would naturally present difficulties, but 
these are not insurmountable, and might be dis- 
regarded in consideration of the beneficial results 
which such a course would entail. 

Some one has found out that the metal alu- 
minium will leave a mark on a slate, and from 
this observation has sprung a company in Ger- 
many for the supply of aluminium slate pencils. 
These pencils will be inexhaustible and unbreak- 
able, and will require no pointing, while the 
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marks which they make can be easily erased 
with a wet sponge. Another use for the cheap- 
ened metal is found in the manufacture of 
tobacco pipes, the bowls of which are lined with 
meerschaum. Such a pipe is said to be much 
lighter than one of similar bulk made of briar 
root. 

A recent and most potent implement of warfare 
is represented by the Gathmann Torpedo, which 
is both aérial and subaquatic in its nature— 
that is to say, when fired from a special form 


of gun designed for it, it will travel arrow- , 


like through the air; and should it strike water, 
its course will be continued in the same direc- 
tion slightly below the surface. The torpedo is 
the shape of a cedar pencil, with the addition of 
wings, which aid it in its flight, and a propeller 
at its rear end, which is worked by mechanism 
within the body of the contrivance. It there- 
fore has a source of motive-power besides that 
conferred upon it by the gun from which it is 
fired. A twelve-inch torpedo, having a length 
of ten feet, will carry more than three hundred- 
weight of one of the high explosives, and is said 
to have a range of several miles. 

Some time has elapsed since any balloon ascents 
have been made for strictly scientific purposes, 
and the feat accomplished by Messrs Glaisher 
and Coxwell in 1862, when a height of twenty- 
nine thousand feet above the level of the sea 
was recorded by their barometer, has never been 
excelled. M. Hermite has during the past sum- 
mer constructed several ingenious self-recording 
instruments for scientific investigation of the 
upper regions of the atmosphere by means of 
balloons ; and many of these balloons, which are 
of small size and carry no passengers, have been 
sent up from Paris, and have fallen sometimes as 
far away from the city as two hundred miles. 
These balloons and their attached instruments are 
returned to their proprietor in obedience to in- 


structions, printed on an attached card. One of | 


these little balloons lately reached—according to 
the barometer it carried—to a height of thirty 
thousand feet; and M. Hermite believes that 
with a balloon which he is now constructing he 
el reach to a point nearly ten thousand feet 
higher. 

The occurrence last winter of shipwrecks on 
our shores, proving unfortunately in a very sad 
manner the inadequacy of present life-saving 
appliances, moved the proprietors of one of the 
London papers to offer a prize of one hundred 
pounds for a life-saving apparatus which should 
fulfil certain conditions, one of the principal of 
which was that by it connection might be made 
from ship to shore without aid from any one 
on land. The result of this offer was the pre- 
sentation of more than two thousand schemes. 
That which, in the opinion of the judges, was the 
best contrivance sent in, was devised by Messrs 
Thompson & Noble of Southampton. It consists 
of a rocket head, which directly it touches earth 
expands into the form of a powerful grapnel. 
One of its chief recommendations is that it can 
be adapted to the rocket apparatus now in use. 
The judges conclude their Report on this inter- 
esting competition by stating that they believe 
that if properly conducted experiments were 


authorised, a still more satisfactory rocket and 
grapnel would be evolved. ‘We do not think,’ 
they write, ‘that finality is yet nearly reached.’ 

At a recent meeting of the Royal United 
Service Institution (London), Captain G. 8. 
Macilwaine read a paper on the Ventilation of 
Ships, in the course of which he urged the im- 
portance of fixing a standard of air supply for 
men and beasts, so that proper ventilating appar- 
atus should be considered a matter of first 
necessity. He also impressed upon commanding 
officers the sanitary value of cleanliness among 
the men, and the constant airing of both bedding 
and clothes. Various methods of ventilation were 
described, 

The Arcas process of electro-silvering, which 
is now being worked by a company in London, is 
said to give a harder and therefore more dur- 
able coating of the metal than can be deposited 


under the older system. It consists in associating 


with the silver a certain proportion of cadmium. 
The latter metal is per se softer than silver ; but 
the mixture follows the rule with regard to man 

other alloys in producing a compound which 


differs in physical qualities from its components. 
The Arcas process is said to give a coating which 


i 


does not differ in appearance from one of pure 
silver, while at the same time it tarnishes less 
easily, can be more readily cleaned, and adheres 
with greater tenacity to the metal upon which it 
is electrically deposited. It is somewhat cheaper, 
too, than the older method. 

The old illusory device known as the Wheel of 
Life, or Zoetrope, in which a number of figures, 
changing rapidly before the eye, give the idea 
of movement, has entered upon a new lease of 
popularity since it was found possible to replace 
the rough drawings previously used by photo- 
graphs taken from living beings. By the photo- 
graphic apparatus devised by Anchiitz of Berlin, it 
is possible to take two dozen different pictures of a 
horseman while in the act of leaping over a hedge, 
each picture describing a particular portion of his 
flight. When these photographs are placed in the 
Zoetrope, the horse and his rider appear instinct 
with life. Apparatus for showing various moving 
pictures of this kind, to be set in motion on the 
penny-in-the-slot principle, are now to be seen in 
the German capital, and will presently be intro- 
duced into Britain. We have ene seen the 
apparatus in action, and can vouch for its 
efficiency. 

A great extension of electric lighting in private 
houses may be looked for by the expiry of the 
patents which refer to the incandescent or 
glow-lamp system. This will happen, we believe, 
in about eighteen months’ time, and prospective 
users of this beautiful form of illumination will 
do well to content themselves with their old 
lamps for the time being. The cost of renew- 
ing a glow-lamp—and their tenure of life is 
quite uncertain—is at present about four shillings 
and sixpence. When the patents run out, it is 
believed that this sum will be reduced to about 
one shilling, for the cost of making a lamp of this 
description is below that sun. 

In a United States Consular Report appears 
a statement with regard to the production in 
England of oil of sweet almonds. It is there 
stated that the trade is carried on principally, if 
not only, by two London firms, and that the 
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method of manufacture is to crush the kernels 
by hydraulic pressure, and to distil oil from the 
cake so formed. It is also stated that a similar 
industry is carried on at Havre, where a cheaper 
and inferior oil is produced from peach kernels. 

Our agricultural readers will do well to note the 
fact that an official recipe for the compounding 
of Bouillie Bordelaise, which has proved such an 
effective specific for potato blight, appears in a 
recent number of the Kew Bulletin. As _ this 
paper is not readily accessible, we reproduce the 
directions for its preparation : Forty-five pounds 
of ee sulphate (blue stone) are enclosed in a 
bag o 
water (two hundred and twenty gallons). In a 
separate vessel, twenty-two and a half pounds of 
quicklime are slaked by added water, and are 
passed through a sieve into the copper solution. 
This — of the mixture is sufficient for one 
acre of land. 

Some idea of the vast area of the World’s Fair 
buildings at Chicago may be gleaned from the 
arrangements adopted for painting them. It was 
found that even if a large army of brushworkers 
were employed in the ordinary manner, it would 
be quite impossible to complete the work in 
time ; so human handiwork has been dispensed 
with, and an ingenious machine has been con- 
structed with the most satisfactory results. This 
consists of a gas-pipe, flattened at one end so as to 
form a spray producer, and it is connected with 
an air-pump driven by an electric motor, and a 
barrel of liquid paint. By this contrivance the 
paint is sucked up from the barrel and discharged 
in a cloud on the surface to be coloured, and by 
its aid a handful of workmen are able to get over 
more space in a day than ten times their number 
could accomplish in a week under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

The Berlin police have adopted a common- 
sense method of dealing with persons who adver- 
tise harmful and poisonous preparations for sale, 
which has the merit of not putting in motion 
the tardy and uncertain machinery of the law. 


Immediately beneath the objectionable advertise- | 


ment they publish the announcement that the 
preparation above named has been analysed, and 
is found to consist of such and such a composi- 
tion, its intrinsic value being so much. In this 
way lately was stopped the sale of a much-adver- 
tised cosmetic, the chief component of which was 
that deadly salt of mercury known as corrosive 
sublimate. 

The inhalation of pure oxygen has proved such 
a valuable remedy in certain acute stages of 
disease, and has been so highly spoken of by 
leading members of the medical profession, that 
Brin’s Oxygen Company—who, it will be remem- 
bered, obtain the gas direct from the atmosphere, 
and can therefore guarantee perfect freedom from 
chemical contamination—have made arrangements 
by which a cylinder of compressed gas can be 
obtained at their works at any hour of the day 
or night. 

Winter has brought the usual protests against, 
and proposals for the annihilation of fog, to 
be forgotten for another twelve months as 
soon as the buds shall begin to show under 
the more genial skies of spring. It is the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
which has been the first to complain, on the 


coarse canvas, and suspended in a vessel of | 
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ground that as London fogs are causes of 
inconvenience and loss to horticultural interests 
within the metropolitan area, their chemical 
composition, amount of sulphurous acid which 
they carry, and their nature and extent, should be 
investigated, and they invite the co-operation of 
other Societies in the work. It is also suggested 
that the London Council should tackle the fog 
uestion in addition to its other multifarious 
duties. Such an investigation can do but little 
good, for the causes of these fogs are already 
well known, and their composition is very 
apparent to persons possessed of the senses of 
seeing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. If the 
Committee can invent and cause to be adopted 
a smokeless fireplace, they will cure the evil. 
There is no other effective remedy. 

An interesting account of the Camphor In- 
dustry of Japan is contained in a Report by the 
United States Council at Osaka, which is re- 
printed in the Board of Trade Journal. The 
camphor tree, a species of laurel, is often of an 
enormous size, and is of very handsome growth. 
By a stringent law, any one which is eut down 
for camphor-making must be at once replaced by a 
sapling. The wood is cut into chips, which are 
steamed in a wooden vessel placed over a pot 
of boiling water, the steam, carrying the oil and 
camphor, being led by a bamboo pipe to other 
vessels. By means of this rough still, the oil and 
erystals of camphor are separated from one another 
—the former being used by the natives for illumin- 
ating and other purposes; while the latter is 
packed in tubs, holding more than one hundred 
pounds each, ready for market. There are three 
qualities of camphor, depending upon the amount 
of adulteration to which they have been sub- 
jected, which consists of the addition of as much 
oil and water as the buyer will tolerate. Camphor 
wood has a close grain, and is much valued both 
for shipbuilding and cabinet-making. 

It would seem that the anti-fouling compound 
or paint available to our naval authorities must 
belie its name, for from the bottom of Her 
Majesty’s ship Northampton, the flagship at the 
Nore, fifty tons of barnacles have recently been 
removed. It was remarked during the late naval 
manceuvres that this vessel would only steam at 
about a quarter her normal speed, and now the 
reason of her sluggishness is apparent. 

A new material, which may be described as 
concrete having a basis of wood instead of stone, 
is being made in Germany cee. gd from waste 
products. These consist of wood shavings, saw- 
dust, and chips, combined with lime, glycerine, 
sodium silicate, and linseed oil. This mortar is 
pressed in moulds, and left until hard and dry, 
when it can be turned, sawn, planed, polished, 
and treated in every way as if it were a close- 
grained wood. 

Those who live in the near neighbourhood of 
large railway stations know to their cost how the 
fog signals go on exploding without intermission 
in thick weather. One railway is. uses 
in a single district about six thousand of these 
miniature torpedoes during the winter season ; 
their manufacture indeed represents an important 
industry, carried on chiefly at Greenwich and 
Birmingham. The fog detonator consists of a 
waterproof tin box containing a charge of gun- 
powder and three percussion caps. It is fastened 
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to the rail by means of lead clips, and pressure of | mitted oil which will —— at a temperature 
the engine-wheel causes it to explode. of seventy-three degrees Fahrenheit to be sold 

The British Vice-consul at Nicolaieff reports | to the public ; while for use by its own servants 
that a Society is being formed in Russia with a it will not accept any oil giving off inflammable 
view to promote the production of silk in that | vapour under one hundred and five degrees 
province. The soil and climate are both admir-| Fahrenheit. If our intelligent Government ser- 
ably adapted for the growth of the mulberry vants are not sufficiently protected unless they 
tree, which flourishes wherever it is planted; have an oil which will not flash under one 
hundred and five degrees Fahrenheit, how, it 
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and it is stated that there are many available 
tracts of ground now covered with weeds which 
could be usefully planted with these trees. The 
Society will endeavour to interest the peasants 
and poor classes in the matter, and they have 
every hope of being able in this way to lay the 
foundation of what may prove to be a large and 
flourishing industry. 

Three very remarkable 
comet were lately taken by Professor Barnard 
at the Lick Observatory. The pictures were 
taken at intervals of about twenty-four hours, 
and it is quite astonishing to notice the changes 
the comet has undergone in this short interval of 
time. In each picture the surrounding stars are 
represented by short white lines parallel to the 
comet’s motion, for the instrument employed in 
taking it was necessarily made to follow the path 
of the comet, and not the apparent motion of the 
stars. Professor Barnard regards these pictures 
as a revelation, and says that if they ‘had been 
drawn by the most competent observer, most 
astronomers would probably have attributed their 
remarkable differences to the unskilful hand of 
the artist, for there is absolutely no resemblance 
among them.’ This eminent astronomer also 
believes that the pictures—which, by the way, 
have been reproduced by our contemporary 
Knowledge—afford some evidence of the possible 
rotation of the tail of the comet, and this new 
feature is one to be looked for and determined 
in future observations. 

A renewed outcry has been made about what 
is called the ‘advertising plague,’ by which is 
meant the exhibition in our streets, railway 
stations, and other public places of advertise- 
ments referring to all sorts of commodities. 
Those who have initiated this protest against 
what is a very important item in commerce, 
would do well to confine their objections to the 
nature of some of the pictorial advertisements 
rather than to their summary extinction. Some 
of the productions which we see posted about 
our streets are certainly most objectionable and 
inartistic ; while others, it must be admitted, are 
really works of art, which have an educational 
value, It would be well if some controllin 
authority were appointed to say what shoal 
and what should not appear on a street hoarding ; 
and we should certainly rejoice if the same 
official were to prevent railway companies from 
hiding the names of their stations amid similarly 
lettered labels of mustard, soap, coals, &c. The 
proverbial needle in a bundle of hay is far easier 
to find than the name of a railway station 
among the groceries, &c., with which it is com- 
monly mixed up. 

The recent death of Lord Romilly from a 
lamp accident has again drawn public atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory character of the petro- 
leum in common use. A paper read at the last 
meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry 


‘is asked, are the ignorant poor, who are the 


largest consumers of burning-oil sufficiently pro- 
tected by an oil which gives off explosive vapour 
at seventy-three degrees ahrenheit In America, 
whence most of our petroleum comes, the majority 
of the States require a flash-point of about one 


‘hundred and five degrees Fahrenheit; so that 
eo of Swift’s | it would appear we accept the inferior oils which 


are not saleable in the country of their origin. 
Burning-oil is a necessary of life to the poor; 
and the artistic forms in which lamps are now 
— make it a desirable adjunct to the 
uxuries of the rich. It is therefore reasonably 
contended that Government should not allow the 
importation of oils that will not stand a tempera- 
ture of at least one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
a condition which has always been maintained by 
the paraffin oils produced in Scotland. 


A MOONLIGHT SURPRISE-PARTY. 


Four of us started—two in a light wagon, two 
on horseback. We were well armed, revolvers 
and shot-guns, the latter loaded with buckshot, 
We were bent on rather a doubtful venture—that 
of intercepting and capturing, if possible, two 
stock thieves, for whom warrants had been issued 
by the local Court, and who were known to be 
in our district, trying to cross into Idaho, These 
men, father and son, were desperadoes of an 
average Western type. They were suspected of 
having been concerned in more than one murder 
in the past, and their record for years as cattle 
and horse thieves could not well be improved on. 
They were desperate men, thoroughly up to every 
trick in the mountains, were well armed and 
horsed, and had boasted that they never would 
be taken alive. The Sheriff, in whose hands the 
warrants were, had come to us for the informa- 
tion and assistance we had offered. ‘We’ simply 
were representatives of a larger number of stock- 
owners, who had made up their minds that they 
would free themselves from the domination and 
severe loss arising from the concerted action of 
an organised gang of thieves, some of whom we 
had already sent out of the country, and the very 
‘head-centre’ or chief of whom we were deter- 
mined to capture on this present expedition, if 
it was within the range of possibility. 

The little village where we met in the after- 
noon was in a ferment of excitement. Every one 
knew we were after Old Sam; and out of some 
seventy souls, over fifty hoped we would not get 
him. Stock-thieves are more or less popular 
with the miners ; I hardly know why, unless it 
is because the latter can always buy cheap beef 
from the former. Strategy was necessary for our 
purpose, so we carelessly inquired of some luke- 
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warm friends whether it was true that our men 
had been seen that morning going in a certain 
direction, adding that we a we should 
take the same direction in following them. We 
were confidentially told soon afterwards by 
another ‘doubtful’ friend that we were right in 
our proposed course, and that we should doubt- 
less overtake our men that evening. 

Information from our own spies determined us 
to go in a contrary direction altogether ; and so 
long as we succeeded in throwing Sam’s partisans 
off their guard, believing as they did that we 
were on a fool’s errand, we were satisfied. We 
did not wish to be followed ; and we succeeded 
so thoroughly in concealing our real intentions, 
that the loafers, spies, and friends of Sam and 
his gang retired to the saloon, where they glee- 
fully drank confusion to us and our errand. 

At midnight we started, our course lying up 
a long narrow gulch or ravine, with a solitary 
cabin at the head. One of our men had told us 
that Sam’s horse was dead lame, that a friend 
would bring him a fresh horse that night, or 
morning rather, and that he and his son—a 
young ruffian of twenty-five years—would rest at 
the cabin that night. The cabin was occupied 
by an odd eccentric old man, who cared little for 
any one or that one’s business, provided that he 
himself was paid for his services. We did not 
feel sanguine as to the result of our expedition ; 
the least oversight might cause us to lose our 
game—for they were a wily pair, and sharp and 
cunning as coyotés (small wolves). Suddenly, a 
bright gleam ahead loomed out like a brilliant 
star in the gloom, for the half-moon was only 
rising. We felt at once we were on the right 


track, as no one without special cause would have 
such a light at that hour—now one o’clock A.M. 
Cautiously approaching the cabin, we fastened 
the team horses to some willow-bushes. One 


rider dismounting, the other rode slowly up to 
the open door, leading the odd horse. Opposite 
the door stood the hearth, on which was piled 
a roaring fire of pine-logs, the light from which 
streamed into the outside darkness, and gave the 
brilliant gleam we had noticed a mile away. Our 
plan was to personate the friend who was bring- 
ing the fresh horse for Sam to escape on. We 
were uncertain whether this plan would succeed ; 
but we had little time for consideration, and had 
to work quickly. 

The old man in the cabin hearing the horses’ 
steps outside, came to the door, and with eyes 
half-blinded by the sudden change from light to 
darkness, could only see the outlines of the 
animals and man before im. He said: ‘Is that 
you, George?’ not suspecting the ruse being 
on him. 

ur man in a low tone replied: ‘Yes; where 
are the boys ?’—meaning Sam and his son. 

‘Lying just behind the corral, having a snooze, 
was the answer. 

To slip off his horse and tie both animals by 
their halter-straps to the cabin post was but 
a& moment’s work, and then, in a low hissing 
whisper, we heard the words of call: ‘Come 
quick, boys ; we’ve got them.’ 

We were standing as close in as we dared for 
the firelight from the open door ; we had dashed 
through a mountain stream in front of the cabin, 
failing to find the log footway, and were soaking 


to our waists; and rushing after our comrade 
behind the cabin, we found our men curled u 
in their blankets, but fully dressed and aah 
The moon was rising over the hill-range, and 
threw a weird half-light on the scene—a scene 
liable at any moment to turn into a tragedy ; for 
Old Sam was like a fox, and rarely closed both 
eyes at once. He had heard our voices, and 
instinctively suspecting trouble, had grasped his 
ivory-handled revolver, without which he never 
moved, ate, or slept. Another second, and some 
one would have been hurt; but the Sheriff—a 
wiry, muscular dare-devil—pointing his gun at 
Sam—only ten feet distant—said quietly : ‘Sam, 
put that hand down.’ Slowly, reluctantly, but 
surely, did the hand lower, and the muzzle of 
the pistol with it; for Sam knew his man, and 
knew that delay in obeying that order meant a 
load, and perhaps two loads, of buckshot into 
his beloved body. 

Running to the cabin, I seized two candles, and 
returning with them above my head, threw a 
brighter light on the most intensely real scene 
I have ever witnessed: Old Sam surprised in 
the act of rising from the ground, revolver in 
hand, but with lowered muzzle ; the Sheriff still 
—— his gun, with both hammers cocked, and 

nger on trigger; the son, with uplifted hands, 
perfectly still, silent, and watchful ; the others 
of our party with pointed guns; myself with 
carbine in one hand and candles in the other; 
the murderous look of baffled rage in Sam’s eyes ; 
the grim determination on the faces of our — $ 
the strong lights and shadows from the flaring 
candles, made an indelible picture in my mind, 
that years have not effaced and never will, I 
think. Sam was a quick and ready shot, and 
a second’s delay might have made a very different 
ending to our little expedition, We handcuffed 
our prisoners, and taking them to the wagon, let 
them sit down, while two of our party went 
down the gulch to intercept the friend who was 
to bring Sam his fresh horse. But we did not 
find him. Possibly, he saw something wrong on 
nearing the cabin, and so retired. 

Placing our prisoners in the wagon, we started 
homeward, the riders in front to show the road, 
as it was now getting very dark, heavy clouds 
having come up. Suddenly two strange horse- 
men appeared in front, and they were as sud- 
denly challenged by our riders, ordered to 
instantly throw up their hands and state who 
they were and their business. This request was 
re he up by the presenting of two navy re- 
volvers almost in their faces. Raising their 
hands, and declaring they were unarmed—which we 
found to be true, on searching them—they indig- 
nantly protested against our high-handed action, 
claiming their rights as American citizens to 
traverse the Public Range when and where they 

leased. By way of reply we ordered them to 
all in behind our wagon, our riders following 
close behind them, with a hint that attempts at 
escape might be dangerous. We knew them to 
be active friends and partisans of our prisoners, 
and a rescue was quite a possible undertaking ; so 
we felt no scruple about gathering them in and 
taking them with us to our destination, where 
we released them with some brief but good advice 
as to avoiding bad company in future—advice 
that did not seem to be appreciated, judging from 
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the volleys of profanity they hurled at us as they 
retired. At the village, a friendly storekeeper 
opened his place, lighted stove and lamps, and 
there we kept guard over our men till daylight, 
giving them hot coffee, whisky, bread, and cigars 
—all we had. Then safely tucking them up in 
the wagon, handcuffed, and also chained to the 
seat, under the escort of the Sheriff and two men, 
we saw them well on their way to the county jail, 
some twenty-five miles off. Loud was the wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth amongst the friends of 
the gang next day when they realised our success 
and their utter failure. Our own satisfaction was 
not lessened by the reflection that three of our 
party were Englishmen. 


THE WOODLANDS HOAR. 


THE heavy rime of a wintry morning lies white 
and cold on the wide bare fields, that are shrouded 
in the distance by yet colder volumes of cloudy 
vapour, that rolls heavily in mid-air as the chill 
north wind rises and falls in uncertain eddies 
round the leafless trees. Here and there an old 
barn or cowshed stands cold and desolate-looking 
in the misty silence ; the fruitful fields, so lately 
covered with the golden treasures of harvest, are 
now lying fallow, their ripened crops safely 
garnered, The laughing brook is transformed into 
a sullen stream, waiting for the few more degrees 
of frost to turn it into ice. There seems little 
inviting out of doors on such a day ; one shivers 
at the drifting mist and long shadowed lanes and 
stubble-fields, or turnip patches, where a few 
sheep are hurdled in closely. But wait awhile 
—there is still plenty to interest any one with 
observant eyes; the lanes are lonely, but the 
hedgerows are bright with the berries of hips 
and haws; and in and out amongst the bare 
thorn-bushes are scores of tits and sparrows, 
hunting for their food, with busy, restless wings, 
and quaint little chirpings of exultation and 
satisfaction. 

Now comes a chilly gleam from the pallid sun, 
and lights up the innumerable crystals clinging 
to the trees and hedgerows, where yet straggle 
long trails of blackberry, with four or five 
brilliant leaves not yet fallen, and some soddened 
fruit. Down in the sedgy ditch are brilliant orange 
berries of the wild arum. Farther on, a turn 
brings us to the woods, where the close under- 
growth shelters, snug and warm, so many of our 
friends of fur and feather, where hares, rabbits, 
and squirrels burrow in comfortable quarters. 
Fieldfares and redwings are busy amongst the 
berry-bearing trees, uttering soft undernotes in 
call and reply. Flocks of finches rise hastily 
from the heaps of dead leaves, where their insect 
and larva food is found, uttering their sharp 
‘Pink, Pink’ as they whirl over the hedge; 
and the active little tree-creeper ‘twits’ gaily 
from the fork of a decayed branch as it digs its 
sharp slender beak under the mossy lichen- 
covered bark for the minute grubs and flies it 
finds there. Under the low-growing branches of 
the holly there is a covey of partridges hustled 
close to the ground. As they rise sharply and 


‘whir’ away, you find the dry moss is warm and 
soft and sweet-smelling. 

The early part of winter was singularly mild 
and open—very little frost before Christmas ; and 
now, early as it is in the year, faint touches of 
renewed life are visible in the hardier shrubs 
and plants—the spines of the beech and birch 
are brighter: under the dead leaves are green 
blades of grass; and freshly budded violets, tiny 
green knots, but still there. Now and then the 
rooks grow noisy and whirl about the tree-tops. 

The sun has disappeared again, and the wind 
moans fitfully in the hedges; the mist has 
changed to heavy gray clouds; the atmosphere 
'seems charged with a fine impalpable powder, 
| that falls through the leafless trees with a soft 
| hissing sound: faster it comes down, and lo! in 
a few minutes the scene has changed; a white 
cold mantle is over the woods that looked so 
warm and sheltered ; and getting into the lane, 
the whirling north wind drives round the corner 
and over the barren uplands, with a keen sharp- 
ness unfelt in the morning. The sharp fine snow 
cuts the face into a tingling glow ; but the nerves 
are braced; and striding quickly homewards 
through the eddying wind, imagination pictures 
the warm room and red firelight that will wel- 
come our return the more pleasantly for our brisk, 
invigorating walk through the rough weather. 


OLD VOICES. 


Across the seas they come to me, 
Old voices of a happier day, 
When Love was young and Hope was high, 
And flowers grew bright about my way. 
I sit within the rose-girt pane, 
And watch the tranquil western sun 
Dip gently in the golden sea, 
And think of friends for ever gone. 
And while I gaze and think, to me 
There come old voices o'er the sea. 


I hear them when alone I stroll 
Along the white surf-beaten shore ; 
They mingle in the fisher’s song, 
Heard ’mid the lull of ocean’s roar : 
And when with toilsome steps, and slow, 
I struggle up the fern-clad cliffs 
Which slope in beauty from the bay, 
And watch far off the fading skiffs, 
They whisper of old times to me, 
These voices from across the sea. 


So when night curtains sea and shore, 

And white stars gleam across the wild, 
And underneath the shadowy limes 

With thoughts of other days beguiled 
I linger long, too sad to rest, 

For in this lonely heart of mine, 
There whisper as from long ago 

Old echoes that have grown divine ; 
Old echoes from across the sea, 
They whisper of old times to me. 

Cowan, 
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